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A CONCEPTUAL FRAMEWORK FOR THE DERIVATION OF GUIDANCE OBJECTIVES 

1 2 

AND OUTCOME CRITERIA* PRELIMINARY STATEMENT ' 

Frank E. Wellman 

INTRODUCTION 

The primary purpose of this paper is to present one approach 
to a conceptual framework for the development of secondary school 
guidance objectives and the derivation of behavioral criteria rele- 
vant to outcome research. An overview of the major problems in the 
research of counseling outcomes and a brief history of the National 
Study of Guidance are presented as introductory material to the 
larger problems of which the conceptual framework presented here 




is only one small part. 

A review of outcome research in guidance, counseling and 
psychotherapy is not included in this paper, but it should be noted 
that excellent reviews have appeared in recent issues of the Annual 
Review of Psychology, the reports of the APA conferences on research 
in psychotherapy, the Review of Educational Research, the Journal of 
Counseling Psychology, and as a part of methocological contributions 
in the Psychological Bulletin (Brayfield, 1963; Carkhuff, 1966; 
Colby, 1964; Cross, 1964; Dittmann, 1966; Farnsworth, 1966; Kiesler, 
1966; Matarazzo, 1965; Myers, 1966; Patterson, 1966; Seeman, 1961; 
Strupp, 1962; Strupp and Luborsky, 1962; Uirt and VJirt, 1963; Zax 
and Klein, 1960; Review of Educational Research, 1963 and 1966). 
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ceived in the preparation of this paper from Dr s. Robert H. Mathew- 
Bon, Earl Moore, Gilbert Moore, and Charles O. Neidt, however the 
views expressed herein are those of the 

agree with those who have read and assisted with parts of the manu 

2. Portions of the work reported in this paper were supported by 
contract OEG 3“6“001147*"1147 with the DHEW. 












The almost exclusive emphasis in reportec studies on counseling 
and psychotherapy as compared with the broader process of guidance 
suggests that (1) research effort has been concentrated in the more 
restricted process area of counseling and psychotherapy, and (2) 



this research represents the existing body of knowledge which can 
serve as a point of departure for the development of research more 

pertinent to the total gn' dance area. The first part of this dis- 

+‘=*1 i iirnnn the research on counsf»lina 

cussion Xij an auw-cn.i^. 

and psychotherapy as an aid in making the transition to the broader 



study of guidance discussed later. 

An examination of research in counseling and psychotherapy 
seems to support the following general observations . 

1. The vast majority of the studies reported were conducted 



with readily available subjects in college counseling 



centers or hospital settings, and relatively few v/ere 
found dealing with the secondary school age group or in 
this educational setting. 

2. The space of free movement of clients has been restricted 

in many studies by the settings in which they v;ere conducted. 

3. The emphasis has been on the reduction of negative be- 
havior where disabling deviations are evident, rather than 
upon the development of positive behavior v/ithin the 
"normal personality." 

4. Semantic variations among, and sometimes within, the 
various theoretical orientations tend to create confusion 
and to increase the possibility of erroneous interpretations 

5. Most studies have been somewhat fragmentary in nature 
dealing with extremely limited aspeous of behavior and 
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restricted independent variables. 

These observations are presented, not as a criticism of the 
work that has been done but as considerations in the interpretation 
and use of research results, as well as in the design of new re- 
search. Before discussing the major problems in outcome research 
the issue of the distinction between process and outcome research 
deserves special attention clue to its relevance to the framework 
suggested later in this discussion. 



PROCESS-OUTCO^iE DISTINCTION 

The trend toward increased interest in process studies and 
perhaps some reluctance to undertake outcome studies has been noted 
frequently (Farnsworth, 1966; Meyers, 1966; Strupp, 1963; Volsky, 
1965) . The traditional distinction between process research and 
outcome research is the emphasis on how change occurs during treat- 
ment as opposed to what change resulted from treatment. Process 
research has, for the most part, been confined to observations made 
within the counseling relationship with emphasis upon client-coun- 
selor interactions. This type of research has relied primarily 
upon the verbal behavior of the client and counselor as a basis for 
inferences concerning the process of change during counseling or 
therapy. The dependent variables have thus, tended to be internal, 

global, and perceptual in nature. 

Outcome research, on the other hand, has been typified by 
before-after measurement of the specified dependent variables, with 
little attention to changes occurring in process. Specific external 
criteria are more likely to be utilized, though not necessarily to 
the exclusion of verbal behavior of more global dimensions. While 
process research has been concerned with change in the interview 
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situation, outcome research has been focused upon change outside 
the interview. 

In addition to methodological questions that can be raised 
tiie limited range of behavior usually considered in 
process research, and the adequacy and reliability of the two point 
be tore-after measurements employed in outcome research, there are 
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other ni^jor questions 
somewhat artificial distinction between process and outcome. 

Kiesler (1966) takes the position that "to some extent process 
research is outcome research and outcome research is equivalent to 
process investigation." This merger of the two types of research is 
defensible when behavioral changes observed in the counseling situ- 
ation are viewed as legitimate outcomes. Furthermore, repeated 
measures before-during-after counseling on a variety of dependent 
variables, both internal and external in nature, provide maximum 
opportunity to observe the process of change and the relationships 
that hypothetically exist between in-counseling behavior and exter- 
nal behavior. The developmental concept of continuity of movement 
in sequential progress, as suggested later in this discussion, can 
be investigated only when both internal and external behcvioral 

changes, in the research area, are viewed as outcomes and are analyze, 
to determine the interaction of change in one situation with change 
in another. In this sense Farnsworth’s (1966) recommendation that 
process and before-after studies be conducted concurrently seems to 
be pertinent to any serious effort to improve the design and inter- 
pretation of counseling outcome research. The position taken here 
is that the term process should be used to describe the experimental 
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(independ^tnt) variables applied to produce specified outcomes either 
in-counseling or out-of-counseling or both, and that issue is confused 
by trying to label some outcomes as process and others as end results. 

PROBLEMS IN RESEARCHiLu COUNSFiT.TMt^ onwOMRs 
Sevecal excellent discussions of problems and issues in the 
i:ei>earcn ot ttie outcomes of counseling and psychotherapy have 
appeared in the literature during the last few years (Carkhuff, 1966; 
Colby, 19<>4; Farnsworth, 1966; Kiesler, 1966; Strupp, 1963; Strupp 
and Luboriisky, 1962; Volsky, et.al., 1965; Zax and Klein, 1960). The 
recurring points in these discussions would suggest that counseling 
research is confronted with the same problems of designing and con- 
ducting rigorous experimental research as most other areas of the 
behavioral sciences. They are formidable but not insurmountable 
problems i:bat must be solved before substantial improvement can be 
expected in the quality of outcome re earch. 

First, the specification of the independent variables in a 
manner that will leave no doubt about what constituted counseling 
in the investigation is essential to any cause and effect conclusions 
and to enable replication of the study. Patterson (1966) noted that 
"a major c.efect in most studies of counseling or psychotherapy has 
been lack of control or specification of the independent or treat- 
ment variable, that is, the nature of the counseling or psychother- 
apy." Tha assumption that counseling is counseling regardless of 
where it Is found, or by whom it is performed, is not sufficient for 
meaningful outcome research. Kiesler 's (1966) point regarding mis- 
conceptions arising from the "uniformity assumption" is pertinent 
here. He contended that the assumption of therapist uniformity 
"ignores the growing body of evidence that psychotherapists are 
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quite heterogeneous along many dimensions (e.g., experience, atti 
tudes, personality variables) and that these differences seem to 
influence patient outcome." Also, research -po.r.d r,,centlv bv 
Truax and others (Truax and Carkhuff, 1965a, 1965b,- Dickenson and 
Truax, 1966) accentuates the importance of giving major attention 
to therapist variability in outcome research. The obvious hetero- 
geneity among counselors and the variability in the counseling 
situation dictate that every effort must be made to differentxate 
counselors and to describe in detail the counseling (process) vari- 
ables. The effect of counseling on observed outcomes canrot be 
determined unless these most crucial independent variables are 

meticulously described. 

second, the uncontrolled variables that may influence outcomes 
have been a perpetual problem in counseling research. Variables 
which seem to be related to counseling outcomes and which may be 
described and controlled to some extent include client variables, 
life situation variables, and process situation variables. Kiesler 
(1966) asserted that the assumption of homogeneity among patients 
included in the samples traditionally available for research is 
untenable since heterogeneity can be demonstrated using practically 
any set of characteristics describing the background, personality 
or abilities of patients. He, therefore, conclixded that studies 
conducted without taking account of patient variability cannot 
provide the evidence needed for meaningful conclusions concerning 
the effectiveness of therapy for different types of patients. 

The ability to generalize results to specified populations 
requires careful attention and precise descriptions in the dif- 
ferentiation of clients treated. Volsky, et.al. (1965, p. 173) 
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observed that ’’the great heterogeneity of client complaints, prob- 
lems, expectations, and length of treatment increases the difficulty 
of moving to a sufficiently malar level to provide generalizations 
which can be applied meaningfully across thic array of heterogeneity V 

Life situation variables are closely related to client variables 
in that they are viewed as a means of differentiating clients with 
respect to social, economic and cultural characteristics of the 
environment in which the client functions. Only superficial atten- 
tion has been given to these variables in outcome research, but 
recent findings regarding their relation to educational outcomes 
suggests that they can no longer be ignored in counseling research 
(Strupp, 1963) . 

Process situation variables are inherent in the setting where 
counseling takes place. Perhaps the most apparent of these is the 
institutional setting. Other variables may include the actual 
physical aspects of the counselor’s office. The extent to which 
outcomes or process is influenced by these situational variables 
may be difficult to assess, but the situation should be described 
so that erroneous generalizations can be avoided. Generalization 
of findings in a hospital setting to a school setting, for example, 
should be avoided until evidence is available that counseling out- 
comes are not related to the particular setting. 

These three categories of client and situational variables 
can reasonably be assuiried to be related to counseling outcomes. 

They are, in essence, independent variables that do net readily per- 
mit experimental manipulation, but they may be describable. If 
they can be described controls can be imposed through statistical 
and sampling procedures that will permit generalizations that are 




not possible from a randomly selected sample. 

- pecification of appropriate, adequate, and manage 



issment of counseling outcomes. The problem has 
sntion of many writers and a few promising sugges- 



»d (Farnsworth, 1966; Kiesler, 1966; Krumboltz, 

>3; Zax and Klein, 1960). 

res and goals of counseling are the foundation upon 
rariables must be built. Volsky, et. al. (1965, 
that "More past failures to determine, unequivocally 
lerapy can be traced to the lack of agreement on 
than to any other cause . . . unless the intended 
satment are made explicit and the counselors at 
Ilv accept these objectives, there is little point 
□me study at all." Patterson (1966) related values 
the counseling process contending that "outcomes 
d in terms of their desirability" and that • . . 
ree upon what are the desirable outcomes, we can 
d evaluate the effectiveness of different methods 
psychotherapy." 

major issues in reaching agreement on counseling 
lutcome criteria has centered around the relative 
lal global type criteria, such as the various 
,f," as opposed to external behaviors which can be 
jorted more objectively. Those who take a pheno- 
>f counseling tend to prefer naturalistic observa" 
lal criteria to evaluate the effectiveness of the 
isst while those who look upon counseling more as 



uuicome research is probably the most complicated 
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a learning process; insist upon an experimental approach using exter- 
nal objectively measured criteria. There is reasonable hope that 
new approaches can be developed which will capitalize upon the major 

strengths of both types of criteria. 

Normative values placed upon external behavior may provide an 
opportunity to develop multidimensional criteria that can serve as 
measures of outcomes suitable to those of the various theoretical 
orientations. Strupp (1962) for example has stated that "if psycho- 
therapy is effective, the benefits must be somehow demonstrable in 
the person's behavior. It is unlikely that a single set of criterir 
will be applicable to all persons, but it may be possible to evolve 
a limited set of norms having wide utility.” Brayfield (1963) has 
taken a position which does not reject subjective criteria but 
suggests that "society imposes an external evaluation or performance 
criterion that is of equal or more importance." Zax and Klein (1960, 
concluded that "further development of criteria for evaluating the 
effects of psychotherapy awaits the clarification, resolving, and 
communication of the values we hold" regarding normality in the 
sense of psychologically and socially desirable behavior. They 
further suggest an interesting and logical approach for the deri- 
vation of behavioral criteria based on the premise that the one 
common element in all "normal" personalities "is the ability to 
function in relation to the norms of his particular social setting." 
Procedurally this approach implies that broad normative studies 
cound be used to identify common dimensions and to develop a limited 
number of criterion models that might serve as the basis for struc- 
turing desired outcomes for a wide range of individuals and aggregat 

groups . 
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Fourth, the problem of developing an adequate research para- 
digm within the framework of existing theory has imposed serious 
limitations upon outcome research. Kiesler (19C6) examined three 
prevalent theories of psychotherapy against criteria for a com- 
prehensive research model and observed that behavior therapy was 
too specific and that analytical and Rogerian therapies were too 
general in explaining known facts about psychotherapy. He con- 
cluded that no one theory is sufficiently comprehensive to struc- 
ture acceptable outcome research due to inadequacies in specifying 
both the dependent and independent variables, as well as methodo- 
logical consideration of confounding variables within the research 
area. The need for new approaches that will take account of the 
significant domains of variables is obvious. New theoretical formu- 
lations and reformulations of existing theories will no doubt emerge 
from the integration of empirical findings into more comprehensive 
research paradigms. Brayfield (1963) has predicted that in the 
area of vocational psychology and counseling, "the taxonomic quest, 
both individual and environmental, will converge on the discovery 
of a common multidimensional structure with both static and dynamic 
properties within which the idiographic account of hxaman life may 
be perceived." 

Finally, methodological problems of research design, including 
instrumentation, controls, sampling and analysis, have received 
major attention in the critiques of outcome research. This writer 
would like to take the position that methodology is a problem only 
because the four major problems discussed above have not been 
solved. Methodological considerations are an integral part of, and 
cannot be treated in isolation from, the research variable structur 
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Hhen th® proc®8« or inclopendent variables, the situational variables, 
and the criterion or dependent variables have been identified and 
precisely defined? and when the relationships and interactions of 
these variables have been built into a comprehensive research para- 
digm, adequate methodology will emerge as a requisite part of the 

total structure. 

THE NATIONAL STUDY OF GUIDANCE 

What has come to bo identified as the National Study of Guidance 
was initiated eight years ago as an exploratory project by the U.S. 
Office of Education. The tentative research design and implementa- 
tion plans for the study emerged in 1965 as a product of the deliber- 
ations of hundreds of individuals. In 1959 the Office of Education 
called two National conferences and seven regional conferences to 
plan for the evaluation of the effectiveness of guidance and counsel- 
ing programs under Title V-A of NDEA. These meetings resulted in a 
publication (Wellman and Twiford, 1960) dealing primarily with pro- 
grammatic variables but concluding that the only truly meaningful 
evaluation must be in terms of behavioral outcomes. The Cooperative 
Research Branch of the Office of Education conducted research seminars 
in the area of guidance and counseling at the University of Georgia 
in 1961 and at the University of Michigan in 1962. These seminar 
groups reviewed the status, needs, and problems of research in the 
field and the Michigan group suggested a research model. This model 
specified four major domains of variables that must be included to 
insure controls, adequate analysis of variable interactions, and 
meaningful conclusions. These variable domains were (1) guidance 
and counseling or process variables, (2) student variables capable 
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of differentiating clients, (3) situational variables to describe 
the social, cultural, and institutional setting in which the process 



is carried out and in which the student functions, and (4) criterion 
variables based upon the stated objectives of the program or process. 

In 1963 the USOE developed a tentative research proposal based 
primarily upon the recommendations of the above mentioned groups. 

1-his proposal was then critiqued by a total of 134 researchers and 
practicioners who met in 29 small group meetings in eighteen differ- 
ent states during 1963-64. A revised proposal and a summary of the 
suggestions from the critique groups was submitted to a panel of 
six experts in June, 1965 for recommended action. This group en- 
couraged the USOE to continue the project and to take immediate steps 
to develop a more comprehensive design for the research. Pursuant 
to these recomriendations one contract was awarded to Neidt to develop 
the research design and another to Proff to prepare abstracts of 
related studies. The reports of these projects were completed in 

October, 1965 (Neidt, 1965; Proff, 1965). 

The overall purpose of the project, as reported by Neidt, 'is 

to identify factors of guidance process that are uniquely relatec 
to changes in the behavior of students." The determination of these 
relationships would serve to identify relevavt sources of variance 
associated with student behavioral change and thus provide an empiri- 
cal basis for the formulation of hypotheses that could he tested 
experimentally to establish cause and effect. The plan includes the 
collection and analysis of sufficient data on a longitudinal basis 
to fulfill the overall purpose, and concurrently to initiate a sene 
of experimental studies which would examine smaller segments of the 

IT. .... -- - — “ 
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plete this aspect of the study. Hopefully the results would generate 
hypotheses for a coordinated experimental examination of the observed 
relationships during the years following the initial study. 

The Neidt design suggested that the initial study be planned 



in four phases (1) the development of taxonomies and operational 
definitions of variables tc be included in each of the four vartab 
domains, i.e., process, criterion, student and situational, (2) in- 
strumentation and field testing of instruments, (3) sample selection, 

and (4) data collection and analysis. 

The University of Missouri was awarded a contract in 1966 to 

carry out phase I of the project. The balance of this discussion 
is devoted to consideration of some of the preliminary formulations 
for the development of a taxonomy of guidance objectives from which 
the criterion variables can be derived and defined. It should be 
noted that this project is designed for secondary school students 
and the process variables will include not only counseling but other 
guidance activities as well. However, it would seem that some of the 
work may be adaptable to other age groups and the more limited pro- 
cesses of counseling or psychotherapy. 



THE CONCEPTUAL FRAMEWORK 



The conceptual framework developed here is an attempt to provide 
a systematic means for (1) the derivation of guidance objectives at 
the secondary school level,* and (2) the identification of behavioral 
criteria that may be useful in estimating the degree to which speci- 



This discussion is limited to the secondary ??? J^°"P4r- 

intLnce is interpreted as a total complex of activities center 
iSg in Counseling but including other functions consistent with 
Specified guidance objectives. 
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fied objectives have been achieved. The concept of individual de- 
velopment, through maturation, learning, and adjustment within 
specified environmental dimensions is fundamental to the approach 
proposed, individual development is thus interpreted from the dyna- 
mics of reaction to and interaction with an environment which provider 
resources for development, imposes restrictions upon free movement, 
and presents models of expectancy. The ultimate global criteria 
might be structured in terms of the effectiveness of individual func- 
tioning, where effectiveness is determined by individual satisfaction 
and normative tolerances of the culture. The individual's attitudes, 
values, and judgments, with respect to himself and his behavior are 
of prime importance; but are adequate criteria of effective function- 
ing only when viewed in terms of consistency with dominant cultural 

norms in specific situations. 

The general guidance objective in secondary schools, for purpose 
of this formulation, is to facilitate the development of each indivi- 
dual so that he will become increasingly able to understand, to pre- 
dict, and to control his behavior in a manner consistent with his 
personal and environmental resources and limits. This objective may 
be translated within the reduced scope of functions usually relegate, 
to guidance in educational settings by specifying that the purposes 
of guidance activities are to assist the individual (1) to make 
essential decisions and to take action relevant to sequential progre 
in personal development: and (2) to cope with problems which are 
deterrents to sequential progress in personal development. These 
objectives can be given practical interpretation, with promise for 
researching guidance outcomes, to the extent that the concept of 
personal development can be defined within the practical boundaries 
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of the guidance function in an educational setting. The following 
basic propositions represent a preliminary attempt to build a struc- 
ture of personal development with practical limits pnd to provide 
a frame of reference for the research of guidance outcomes. 

BASIC PROPOSITIONS 

PROPOSITION I. Personal development is a process of continuous, but 
not necessarily uninterrupted, or uniform, change in a pattern of 
sequential progress toward increasing effectiveness in the management 
and mastery of the environment for the satisfaction of immediate and 
probable future individual needs. Effective behavior is the result 
of selecting and adopting responses which meet the need criteria, and 
rejecting those responses which do not as experienced and interpreted 
by the self. The individual progresses toward effective functioning 
as he learns to respond in a manner satisfying to him and in a manner 
satisfactory in the socio-cultural context. Thus an increasing 
tendency to respond in a given manner to specific stimuli or situ- 
ations develops, directional tendencies are formed, and finally 
commitment to a particular mode of behavior emerges. This develop- 
mental process is at the very core of the guidance function in 
education suggesting a structure for the formulation of specific 
objectives and operational definitions for outcome criteria. Addi- 
tionally, since development is viewed as a process within an indivi- 
dually variable time dimension, research of developmental outcomes 
dictates a longitudinal design. 




PROP OSITION II. The individual tends to value that behavior which 
is rewarded by his sub-culture. Cultural norms then influence the 
importance placed upon particular behaviors by individuals who 
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identify with the cultural group. The developmental process broadens 
experierce for the individual and, as a variety of experiences are 
assignee relative values, a value system emerges as a basis for 
placing normative valTies on each new experience. Breadth of experi- 
ence, the individual's interpretations of values assigned by groups, 
and perceived identity with groups, may be important variables in the 
status of values and the development of values. The variability in 
educational, \ocational and social outcomes of guidance is hypotheti- 
cally ■•"elated to the variability in the educational, vocational, and 
social values dominant in the sub-culture with which the individual 
identifies. 



PROPO SH TQM The degree and level of development at any given 

time influenccjs accuracy of perceptions, level of conceptualization, 
and subsequen;: developmental rate and direction. This interrelation 
ship of these variableis suggests that knowledge of developmental 
status and dynamics is a prerequisite to planned behavioral change. 
At the secondiiry school 1 '^el no student is at a zero point in 



development, lienee change must be measured from some relative point 
rather than an absolute. One research step in measuring developmental 
change is the estimate of status and the differentiation of one 
student or group of students from others. It would seem equally 
important that those charged with the responsibility of assisting 



students with the modification of their behavior, should be aware 
of the students' readiness, ability, and freedom to choose and to 
act in the efiange process. The relationship of one act or change to 
the probability of subsequent direction and change is fundamental 
to the developmental concept. 

er|c 
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PROPOSITIOl l IV. All positive developmental changes are potential 
steps toward the achievement of purposeful goals. In this sense the 
kind of behavioral outcomes that might be associated with the secon- 
dary school guidance function may be viewed as means to the develop- 
ment of other behavior modes rather than as end results. This 
approach .interprets client change within the guidance process as 
legitimats outcome, thus providing a more integrated structure for 
the classification of objectives and outcomes in a developmental 
process hierarchy where sequential outcomes may be observed and in- 
vestigatsd as movement toward or away from expected outcomes. It 
may ther be hypothesized that behavior change which follows an 
orderly and systematic course will provide evidence for the prediction 
of particular directional tendencies and behavior patterns. 



PROPOSITION V. Environmental or situational variables proviae the 
external dimension for the interpretation of behavioral antecedents 
and the estimation of mediating influences on future development. 
Developmental resources, behavior limits, and goal expectancies 
emerge from the physical, social, and value structure of the culture 
with '.hich the individual identifies. Knowledge, understandings, 
skills, attitudes, values, and aspirations are developed from the 
interaction of these external variables with the internal variables 
which characterize the individual. Furthermore the internal variables 
are n.jver fully interpretable to the exclusion of the external frame- 
work. Therefore, guidance objectives and outcomes become meaningful 
only when related to the external world as the individual perceives 
it and as members of his cultural group perceive it. The identifi- 
cation and definition of these external variables should be a goal 
of outcome research design so that more rigorous controls may be 
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imposed in the investigation and more precise conditions assigne. 
the results. The achievement of this goal will enable more 
differentiation of students and in turn a more relevant interpreta- 
tion of the outcomes of varying guidance practices with reference to 

such student differentiation. 

ppoPOSlTION VI. Developmental models of sequential progress toward 
effective functioning can be developed for the environmental points 
of reference closely associated with the guidance function in edu- 
cation, i.e., educational development, vocational development, and 
social development. Current theories, and evidence already accumu 
lated, with respect to sequential development, (including crucial 
points for decision and action, developmental stages, developmental 
tasks, and normative expectancies), represent points of departure 
for the structuring of tentative models. The study of large aggre- 
gates of individuals, at various developmental levels, over the 
essential developmental period would be necessary to revxse and re- 
fine the tentative models. Thus a criterion model would always be 
subject to modification in the light of new evidence relevant to 
aggregate populations demographically similar to those for which th 
model was structured. The Arden House Research Seminar group (Cohn, 
1964 , pp. 29 - 31 ) suggested that the establishment of criterion models, 
including estimated probabilities and conditional probabilities of 
the occurance of significant sequential events (decisions, action, 
change, etc), would provide a basis for determining the relative 
effectiveness of various guidance processes in terms of goodness of 
fit or deviation from the criterion (predicted) model . Recently 
reported longnitudinal studies of career development and of vocation- 
al interest development lend some support for the research promise 
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of the model approach. (Cooley, 1964? Super and Overstreet, 1960; 
Tyler, 1964) . 

PROPOSITION VII. The usefulness of criterion models for structuring 
outcome research is dependent upon the extent that (1) the breadth 
and depth of content scaled in the model are sufficient to enable 
the selection of objectives, and corresponding outcomes, appropriate 
to the developmental status and needs of individuals? and (2) the 
model is sufficiently global to be valid for large aggretgates of 
individuals. This proposition recognizes the uniqueness of indivi- 
duals in the guidance process, and at the same time acknowledges 
the commonality of developmental and behavioral elements among 
individuals as a basis for research. The case for this position has 
been developed in numerous discussions of the use of clinical and 
statistical data for the prediction of human behavior, and one 
extreme is summarized well by Hunt and Jones in their statement that. 

There is sufficient commonality in the behavior of any one 
patient over time, in the behavior of groups of pcitients 
at a given time, in the behavior of any clinician over time, 
or in groups of clinicians at a given time tc make it pos- 
sible to gather the repetitive data and establish the proba- 
bility inferences reqviired to make useful and valid predictions 
(Hunt and Jones, 1962) . 

The relationship between the time dimension and the samiple size in 
this statement is significant only with respect to the number of ob- 
servations needed to establish the commonality of elements. The 
extreme idiographic position denies the validity of investigations 
to establish generalized relationships between the guidance process 
and behavioral outcomes. The approach taken here accepts the modi- 
fication of behavior as the primary purpose of guidance and proposes 
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that general principie^a applicable to the dependent variables must 
be derived empirically. 

PROPOSITION VIII. Criteria for the estimation of outcome variables 
should meet the following conditions to maintain consistency with 
the conceptual orientation of the foregoing propositions and of the 
developmental and environmental dimensions in this framework; 

1 . Criteria should be expressed positively an . ^ def ined iji 

terms of evidence of the achievement of, or movement toward^ 
specific developmental objectives . (This suggestion is made 
in the face of the difficulty that the Minnesota group 
(Volsky, et.al., 1965, p. 174) and others have had in the 
measurement of "asset-oriented" criteria, but operational 
definitions of positive movement should in no sense reject 
••problem-reduction* criteria. It would however, propose 
that criteria can be formulated to express the longer 
range results of the reduction or elimination of negative 

behavior . ) . 

2 . Basic criteria should be reduced to unit s of behaviox^^tt^ 
will permit reliable observation and repor’y jig^ and i£ 
global criteria are utilis;ed and in t erpret ed by infe^ nce, 
relationship with behavioral manifes tajj^r ^sho b e 
demonstrated as a basis for the infer ence . 

3 . Criteria should be defined precisely enough 

scaling on a continuum, with the extrem e s of the variable^ 
easily identifiable; and where discrete units are utilized 
relationships to continuously di stributed units should 
investigated . (Farnsworth, lf56) 

4 . The developmental approach, which attemp ts to d ifferentia^ ^ 
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\ dividuals and to account for environmental influences # 
dictates the establishment of multidimen s ional criteria . 

(The interrelationships ot variables would that 

any single criterion would be either meaningless in isola 
tion, or too global to satisfy the other conditions of good 
criteria. ) 

5 . Cr iteria should be structured to permit the estimation of 
criterion variables from two or more sources wherever 
possible . (Observations by the student, the counselor, and 
significant others would appear to be the primary infor- 
mational sources in such variable estimations) (Farnsworth, 
1966) . 

6 • Criteria capable of reflecting change i n relation to a 
developmental model should permit repeated observations 
with appropriate at t entio n to the time dimension . 

7 . Criteria requiring s ubjective estimations should be balance d 
with objective data at least inferentially relat ed to the 

subjective criteria . 

8 ’ Combinations of internal criteria, e.g., intraindividual, 
or intracounselinq, with external performance criteria, 
shoul d be sought . (This condition may be considered as a 
corollary to conditions 4, 5 and 7 above.) 

9 . Operational definitions of criteria should provide the 

basis for instrumentation rather than the instrument pro - 
viding the definition of criteria . (Existing instruments 
may be satisfactory to measure the criteria selected but 
caution should be exercised in permitting the instrument 

to dictate the criteria.) 
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THE SELF-EN VIRONMENT DIMENSIOL^S 

The conceptual framework proposed for the research ot guidance 
outcomes is a highly complex two dimensional schema which takes 
cognizance of the dynamics of individual development and the inter- 
action among developmental variables and selected environmental 
variables. The concept of behavior development is viewed as the 
sequential process by which the individual moves from the most 
elemental point of awareness to the point of integrative behavior 
with respect to specified environmental reference points and identi- 
fied reference groups. The development of this concept requires the 
classification and definition of the major elements in these two 
basic dimensions, i.e., developmental sequence, and environmental 
reference points and groups. 

The basic propositions discussed above provide the foundation 
and serve as underlying assumptions, for the conceptual development. 
Internal consistency, as difficult as it is at times, has been and 
will continue to be a goal in this formulation. The efforts to draw 
from learning theory, perceptual psychology, and psycho-social 
theories have been relatively productive, but have required the 
formulation of hypothetical transitions that remain to be tested. 
This is particularly true in the general inference of the orderly 
course of development, in which each change is hypothetically re- 
lated to subsequent change within a specified environmental fielf^i. 
Additionally, the cognitive process is emphasized but hopefully not 
at the expense of the affective and conative forces which influence 
this process and the interpretation of outcomes as experienced by 
individuals. 
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as interpretations of and reactions to new experience as conditioned 
by past experiences. The modification of subsequent behavior in 
similar situations resulted from the generalizing effect of the 
perception and as this new behavioral response was utilized in more 
varied and complex situations second and third order generalizations 
occurred and the behavior repertoire was developed and expanded from 
the application of this process to innumerable experiences. Thus 
the behavior repertoire became the dynamic constellation of responses 
which the individual had at his disposal in adjusting to and solving 
problems in life situations. For a single experience this process 

can be diagrammed as follows; 

Experience-^ Perception-^ Generalization Generalization2-““^ etc. 
This oversimplification of the Callis schema omits one important point 
which was implicit in his formulation. A single experience could 
rarely, if ever, be traced to the development of a specific generali- 
zation. Generalization results from the interactions of many input 
experiences and are subject to modification with each new input. 

Unless this latter concept can be accepted there is little reason to 
think of education or counseling as modifiers of behavior. 

Expansion of the Callis theory was necessary to make this 
structure useful in formulating a developmental sequence as a basis 
for the derivation of guidance objectives and outcome criteria. 
Revisions to provide greater definition and hopefully to come a bit 
closer to a developmental sequence that can be described from beha- 
vioral observations, include two major additions and some revision 

of definitions. 

First, the TOTE (Test-Operate-Test-Exit) concept of Miller, efc. 
al. ( 1960 ) suggested the consideration of a cybernetic process where 
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a reservoir of established responses, or the behavior repertoire, and 
the internal resources of self provide a basis for the choice evalu- 
ation and reality testing of alternative responses to input experience 
The magnitude and quality of this continuous feedback then becomes 
an integral part of the developmental process. 

Secondly, it seemed that the jump from perception to generali- 
zation did not adequately account for differentiation, the deter- 
mination of relationships, the development of meanings, and the 
formation of concepts that are hypothesized to precede definitive 
choices, purposeful action, and enduring behavior at the generaliza- 
tion level. Differentiation followed by a conceptualization process 
is being suggested as a logical bridge for this gap. As development 
of the schema has proceeded the work of the school counselor seems 
to relate very wall to the seemingly obvious steps in the conceptuali- 
zation process. 

With these revisions the sequence of behavior development may 
be diagrammed as shown in Figure 1. The process is interpreted as 
a cognitive learning sequence tempered by the affective qualities 
which are brought to the experience situation and which develop from 
the process. It further suggests sequential progress, without regard 
for the time dimension, toward behavioral consistency and by internal 
evaluation, behavioral effectiveness. Experience becomes related to 
these ultimate behavioral outcomes only as the sequential steps are 
achieved but it should be noted that all of the steps are interrela- 
ted and interdependent. That is, the nature of the perceptual out- 
comes influences conceptualization which in turn influences genera- 




lization. 

The interaction among the process elements is only one part of 
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the dynamics which influence the final outcome. The cybernetic 
notion of continuous evaluation, based on self resources, life his- 
tory, self valuations and current reality testing, and the feedback 
into the process may alter the direction and magnitude of the beha- 
vioral change at any point in the sequence. That is to say that at 
the point of initial perception, or a'.^areness, feedback of existing 
knowledge, values and modes of behavior affect the nature and accur- 
acy of differentiations. The criteria for reality testing rests in 
what the individual has brought to the experience situation. Thus 
as self is related to the situation the conceptualization process 
is shaped in a large degree by interpretations based on the knowledge 
values, feelings, and behavior responses which have passed the indi- 
vidual’s test of reality and with which he is most comfortable. It 
is only as the individual is able to conceptualize and thoroughly 
evaluate new knowledge and modes of behavior , that positive develop- 
ment takes place and behavioral modification becomes integrated into 
the generalized behavioral pattern. The feedback process enables the 
individual to predict the consequences of response, and through such 
prediction to select those stimuli to which response will be made, 
to determine the nature of the response, and in the final analysis 
to have some degree of control over his behavior. 

The other major dimension of this framework is based upon the 
hypothesis that behavior cannot be interpreted or changed within the 
confines of the individual organism but must be viewed against the 
backdrop of environment in the broadest sense. If this position is 
tenable then the proposed developmental sequence can be structured 
and interpreted only in terms of environmental factors which influenc 
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behavioc chancre and determine criteria for the evaluation of the 
effectivenesiiJ of human functioning. Simply stated the individual's 
envii*on nental. field provides opportunity and resources for develop- 
ment, bat at ::he same time makes certain demands, imposes limits, 
and sets patbirns of behavioral expectancy. 

The proposed classification of guidance objectives within en- 
vironmental categories is derived from four sources. First, current 
theories of v: 3 cational development and of role development suggest 
that meaningful environmental differentiations can be made. Second, 
rather extensive studies of types and causes of client problems and 
the dev!ilopmeiit of diagnostic categories in both college and high 
school settings support the validity of differentiating environmental 
variables in terms cf task oriented areas and social groups. Third, 
a survey revealed tl.at most of more than 200 secondary school guidanc- 
objectives proposed in the literature could be classified in the 
environmentc.l categc»ries. Fourth, the most fruitful investigations 
of the perceptual and conceptualization processes would seem to be 
within the context of environmental reference points and reference 
groups , 

Tlie environmejn'ial dimension has been structured to be consistent 
with tie are<!is of development and adjustment of primary concern to 
the secondari?' school guidance function, and of major significance to 
the secondary school age group. The environmental reference points 
are designated as educational, vocational, and social. These areas 
of devcilopitient are virtually universal among secondary school student 
and appear to be promising for the formulation of criterion models 
based upon developmental objectives and normative type expectancies 
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or outcomes. The reference groups designatea as family, peers, ano 
significant others, are identified as a means of differentiating the 
major groups involved in the interpersonal relationships of secondary 
schocl students. The hypothetical criterion models may emphasize 
adjusi'-ment more in the case of the reference groups and development 
more Ln the case of the rc:ference points. However, at the present 
time it seems feasible to attempt to develop objectives and criteria 

with both emphases. 

The interaction between reference groups and reference points 
in the sequence of behavior change opens up interesting speculation 
regarding the desirability of considering reference groups as a third 
dimer Sion of the reference point developmental processes. This idea 
will be explored in such areas as the relation of family and peer 
expectations and values upon the course of educational, vocational 

and social development. 

TWO DIMENSIONAL DERIVATION OF GUIDANCE OBJECTIVES 
The basic hypothesis of this proposal is that objectives and 
outcome criteria, relevant to the guidance process variables, can be 
expressed in terms of sequential progress toward more global goals 
with respect to the individual's environmental relationships, and 
intrapersonal development. That is, to specify behavior change which 
guidance might reasonably expect to influence in the developmental 
sequence and to identify specific kinds of evidence indicative of 

such change. 

The sequence of behavior development represents three major 
levels of behavior which can be translated into a hierarchy of cor- 
responding levels of guidance objectives, i.e., the perceptual level. 
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the conceptualization level, and the generalization level. When the 
three levels of objectives are diagrammed on one axis and the 3:efer- 
ence points and groups on the other an eighteen cell chart is produced 
representing the possible number of ma 3 or criterion models that the 
schema might accomodate (See Figure 2) . Whether eighteen sets of 
objectives and criterion models can be developed which are sufficient** 
ly discrete to use for research purposes must be determined from 
experience. 

The three levels of objectives are defined as follows with 
illustrations of possible objectives and outcomes for the vocational 
reference point; 

LEVEL I. Perceptual Objectives. These objectives include the 
acquisition of information and knowledge, the development of skills, 
and the clarification of attitudes and values so that the individual 
becomes more aware of, and is able to differentiate more accurately, 
those aspects of his environment related to developmental choices 
and adjustment, as well as his own personal attributes. For example, 
occupational groups can be differentiated on the basis of the type 
and level of training required for entry. A perceptual level objec- 
tive for the student might then be to differentiate occupational 
groups in this manner and the criterion measure would attempt to 
determine the accuracy of such differentiation following the applica- 
tion of process. It should be noted that the objective relates to 
student output rather than process which in this case might be to 
provide and interpret information relevant to occupational tiraining 
requirements. Objectives at this level will tend to be expressed 
as more immediate types of outcomes and will be act-oriented to a 
greater extent than those at the higher levels. 



Figure 2, BASIC DIJ4ENSI0NS OP GUIDANCE OBJECTIVES AND OUTCOMES 
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LEVEL II. Conceptual Objectives. Objectives at this level 
reflect the formation of concepts by relating perceptions of self 
to specified environmental perceptions. These objectives infer the 
personal meanings that the individual places upon perceptual relation- 
ships. The concept of the various environmental roles and their 
relationship to normative values is inherent to these objectives. 
Outcomes at this level should relate to the accuracy, consistency 
and reality of choice behavior and role performance. For example, 
a conceptual objective would be to make a tentative vocational choice 
consistent with the individual's predicted potential for completing 
needed training. The criterion measure could include self and coun- 
selor evaluation of a tentative choice. The conceptual objectives 
include both immediate outcomes and connations for future outcomes, 
hence the outcomes of reality testing in the form of valuing and 
corresponding increase in behavioral tendencies become more si' nif i- 
cant. 

LEVEL III. Generalization Objectives. Generalization objectives 
reflect purposeful action, adjustments within nomative tolerances, 
and consistent and enduring modes of behavior. Objectives classified 
at this level include the more global performance outcomes, such as 
the accomodation, satisfaction, and mastery criteria suggested by 
Tiedeman (1963) and the long range outcomes investigated by Campbell 
(1965) . The systematic and consistent application of a value hier- 
archy in both internally expressed evaluations and external manifes- 
tations, as well as commitment to purpose, would typify generalization 
objectives related to value formation. Within the vocational develop- 
ment area one generalization level objective might be to obtain and 
sustain employment in a position which affords continuing personal 
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satisfaction and where the individual can consistently meet the 
employer's performance standard’s. Two criterion measures of the 
achievenient of this objective might be production output and expressed 
satisfaction. At this level a crombination of act-oriented and global 
objectives and criteria will prcjbably be more manageable than at the 
two lo ^er levels where behavior development is more fluid and perhaps 
less integrative . 

This conceptual framework hopefully will serve as a structure 
for the development of meaningful outcome criteria. It will no 
doubt be modified as criterion models are developed and field tested. 
To the extent that it may help in more clearly defining guidance 
objectives and desired outcomes, it will contribute one small part 
to a more comprehensive theoretical construct and a more adequate 
research paradigm, both of which must emerge before effective and 
meaningful outcome research can be expected. 
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